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PSALM * XXVII. 1 


2 thou thy ret in the Lord.— | 


WU ſeriouſly. reflects upon the 
ſtate and condition of man, and looks upon that 
dark ſide of ĩt, which reprefents' his life as open 
to fo many cauſes. of trouble ;—when he ſees, 
how often he eats the bread of affliction, and 
that he is born ta it as naturally as the ſparks fly 
upwards ;—that no rank or degrees of men are 
exempted from this law of our beings; but 
that all, from the high cedar of Libanus to the 
3 ſhrub upon the wall, are ſhook in their 
turns by numberleſs calamities and diſtreſſes ;— 
when one ſits down and looks upon this gloomy 
fide of things, with all the ſorrowful changes 
and chances which ſurround us, —at firſt ſight, 
would not one wonder, how the ſpirit of a 
man could bear the infirmities of his nature, and 
what it is that ſupports him, as it does, under 
the many evil accidents which he meets with in 
his paſſage through the valley of tears ?—With- 
out ſome certain aid within us to > bear us up 

Vor. VI. — ſo 
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ſo tender a frame as ours, would be but ill fitted 


to encounter what generally befals;it i in this rug. 
ged journey : and accordingly we find — that 


we are ſo curiouſly Wrdught by an all-wiſe 
hand, with a view to this, —that in the very 
compoſitio und texture of our nature, there is 
a remedy and proyiſion left againſt mgſt of the 
evils we ſuffer;—we being ſo ordered, — that 
the principle of ſelſ. love given us, for preſerva- 
tion, comes in here to our aid, —by opening a 
_ door of hope, and in the worſt emergencies, 
flatteting us with a belief that We Natl extritite 
ourſelves, and live to ſee better days. — 
This expeRtatiot ;—though in fact it no wy 
altets the nature vf tlie croſs accidents to which 
we lay open, or does at all pervert the courſe 
of them vet impoſes upon the fenſe of them, 
and like a ſecret ſpritg in a Well; contrived ma- 
chine, though it cantiot Feen at leaſt it 
cotnterbalances the "preſſure, — and ſo bears 
up this totteting, tender frame under many a 
violent ſhock and hard juſtling, which otherwiſe 
woeuld- "unavoidably" overwhelm it. — Without 
fuck an in ward reſburce, from am inclitativn, 
Which is natural” to tan; to truſt and hope for 
edteſs in the thoft depforable conditions, — his 
ate in this lfte wonlt be, of all erentufev, the 
moſt miſerable — When" His! mind Was either 
Wera With Afflletlon or his body lay tortur- 
ed With the gout bf Mön id he thitk that 


in " this worlt there ſhout be 110 reſpite to his 
-  Forrbw; 
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forrow could he helieve the pairs: he;ehdardd 
would continue equally intenſe without re» 
medy, without intermiſſion; with, What der 
plorable lamentation would he languiſh out His 
day, and how ſweet, as Job ſuys, would the 
clods of-the valley be'to'himm?3—But lo ſad'a pers 
ſuaſion, whatever grounds there may be:fome- 
times for it, ſcarce ever gets full poſſeſion of 
the mind of man, which by nature ſtruggles 
againſt deſpair: ſa chat Whatever part of us 
ſuffers A the darkeſt mind inſtantly üſhers in 
this relief ta it, points out to hope; encore 
rages to build, though on a ſandy: foundation 
and raiſes an expectation in us, that things wilt 
come to a fortunate iſſue.— And indeed it is 
fomething ſurpriſing to confider the ſtrange force 
of this paſſion; bat wonders it has wrought 
in ſupporting men's ſpirits 'in all ages, and under 
ſuch inextricable difficulties, that they have 
ſometimes hoped, as the apoſtle expreſſes itz 


| even againſt hope',—againft all likelihood; 
| and Have looked forwards with comfort under 
: misfortunes ,-' when there has been little' or 
1 nothing to Abeur ſuch an expectation. 98175 
. This flattering propenſity in us, Wbieb 1 bars 
; here repreſented, as it is built upon one of the 
n moſt deceitful of human paſſtons, that is. 
r fell. love, which at all times inclines'us to think 
— better of ourſelves, and conditions, than there 
t is ground for how great ſoever the relief is 
8 e man draws from it at preſent, it too 
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oſten diſappoints in the end, leaving him to go 
on his way ſorrowing,—moutrning,—as the pro- 
phet ſays, that his hope is loſt.—So that, after 
all, in our ſeverer trials, we ſtill find a neceſ. 
fity of calling in ſomething to aid this principle, 

and direct it ſo, that it may not wander with 
this uncertain expectation of what may never 
be accompliſhed ,—but fix itſelf upon a proper 
object of truſt and reliance, that is able to fulfil 
our deſires, to hear our cry, and to help us.— 
Ihe paſſion of hope, without this, though in 
| traits a man may ſupport his ſpirits for a time 
with a general expectation of better fortune 
yet, like a ſhip. toſſed without a pilot upon a 
troubleſome ſea —it may float upon the ſurface 
for a while, but is never, — never likely to be 
brought to the haven where it would be. To 


accompliſh this, reaſon and religion are called 


in at length, and join with nature in exhorting 
us to hope; —but to hope in God, in whoſe 
hands are the iſſues of life and death, and with- 
out whoſe knowledge and permiſſion we know 
that not a hair of our heads can fall to the ground. 
———Strengthened with this anchor of hope, which 
Ekeeps us ſtedfaſt, when the rains deſcend, and 
the floods come upon us, however the ſorrows 


ee man are multiplied, he bears up bis head, 


looks towards heaven with confidence, waiting 


for the falvation of God: —he then builds upon 
à rock againſt which the gates of hell cannot 


prevail. He may be troubled, 4 it is true, ON 
: | | ' g 1 ö | every 


MS 
every ſide, but ſhall not be difſtreſſed;—pers 
plexed, yet not in deſpair: though he walks 
through the valley of the ſhadow: of death, even 
then ba fürn no nan; this rod and this daf com: 
fort: ane THRS 

The virtue of this — deen ſufficiently tried 
wn David, and had, no doubt, been of uſe to 
him in the courſe of a life full of afflictions; 
many of which were ſo great, that he declares, 
that he ſhould verily have fainted under the 
ſenſe and apprehenſion of them; but that he be- 
lieved to ſee the goodneſs of the Lord in the 
land of the living. He believed how could 
he do otherwiſe? He had all the conviction that 
reaſon and inſpiration could give him, — that 
there was a Being in whom every thing concur- 
red which could be the proper object of truſt 
and confidence; — power to help — and good - 
neſs always to incline him to do it. He knew 
this infinite Being, though his dwelling was ſo 
high — that his glory Was above the heavens — 
yet humbled hinifelf to behold the things that 
are done in heaven and earth: that he was not 
an idle and diſtant ſpectator of What paſſed there, 
but that he was a preſent help in time of trouble: 
that he bowed the heavens and came down 
to over · rule the courſe of things; delivering the 
poor, and him that was in miſery,” from him 
that was too ſtrong for him; lifting the ſimple 
out of his diſtreſs, and guarding him by his 
n , ſo that no man ſhould do him 
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| wrong;—that neither the ſun, ſhowld ſtuite him 
ber day, neither-the moon by night Of this 
the Plalmiſt had ſuch evidence from his obſerva, 
tion an the life of athers, with the ſtrongeſt 
conviction, at the ſame time, which a long life 
full of perſonal deliverances | could give; all 
which taught him the value of i the leſſon in the 
text, from Which ke had received fo much en. 
gouragement bimſelf, that he tranſmits it for 
the benefit of the whole race of mankind after 
bim, to ſupport them, as it a Tt Under 
— afflictions which befel him. 
Truſt in God Zs if he had ſaid, Whidcoever 
won art that ſhall hereafter fall into any ſuch 
ſtraits- Or troubles as I have experienced, learn 
by my example where to ſeek for ſuccour; 
truſt not in princes, nor in any child of. man, 
for there is no help in them: — the ſons of men, 
who are of low degree, are vanity, and are not 
able to help thee men of high degree are a 
lie, too often deceive thy hopes, and will not 
help thee: hut thou, when thy ſoul is in 
beavineſs, turn thy eyes from the earth, and 
look up towards heaven, to that inſinitely kind 
and powerful Being, who neither ſlumbereth 
nor ſleepeth; who is a: preſent help in time of 
trouble: deſpond not, and ſay within thyſelf, 
hy his chariot wheels ſtay ſo long? and 
why he vouchſafeth thee not a ſpeedy felief ?— 
but arm thyſelf in thy misfortunes with patience 
* fortitude . truſt 3 who ſees all thoſe 
10 8 . conflicts 
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eonflifts under” which, thou taboureſt wha 
knows thy neceſſities afar off and puts all thy 
tears into bis bottle ;-—who, ſees every careful 
thought and penſive-lnok,,—and; hears every gh 
10 melancholy groan thou uttereſt—— + 

In all thy exigencies truſt and depend on him 
or ever doubt but he, who heareth, the .cry; 
of the ſatherleſs, and defendeth the cauſe of the 
widow, if it is juſt, will hear thine, and either 
lighten thy burden, and let thee go free or, 
Which is thè ſume, if that ſeems not meet, hy 
adding ſtrength to thy mind, to enable thee. to 
ſuſtain, What he has ſuffered to be laid, upon thee, 

Whoever recollects the particular pſalms, ſaid 
ta be compoſed; by this great man, under the 
feveral diſtreſſes and orbſs accidentę of his, liſe, 
will perceive the juſtice of this paraphraſe, which 
is agreeable th the ſtrain of reaſoning which 
runs throtgh ,whichis little elſe than a recol- 
lection of his own: words, and thoughts upon 
thoſe occaſions in all Which he appears to have 
been no leſs ſignal in his afflictions, than in his 
piety, and in chat goodneſs. of ſoul, which he 
diſcovers under them. — I ſaid, the reflections 
upon his own liſe and providential eſcapes, 
which: he had experienced, had had a- ſhare. in 
forming theſe religious ſentiments of truſt. in bis 
mind, which had ſo early taken root, that when, 
he Was going to fight the Philiſtine when: he 
was but à youth and ſtood before Saul, he. had 
already learned to argue in this manner Let 
by no 
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tio nam heart fail him thy ſervant kept his 
| fathers ſheep, and there came a lion and a bear, 
and tobk à lamb” out of the flock, and I went 
dut after him and ſmote him, ated delivered it 
out of his mouth; and when he aroſe againſt me, 
1 caught him by the beard, and ſmote him, and 
flew him thy ſervant ſlew both the tion and 
the bear,” and this uncircumciſed Philiſtine will 
be as one of them ;—for the Lord, who deliver. 
ed me out of the paw of the lion, and out of 
the paw of the bear ,—he will alſo deliver me 
out of his hand. 

The concluſion was Ahe „ and the ex- 
eftenee which every man has had of God's 
former loving kindneſs and protection to him, 
either in dangers or diſtreſs, does unavoidably 
engage him to think in the ſame train. —It is 
obſervable that the apoſtle St. Paul, eneourag- 


ing the Corinthians to bear with patience the 


trials incident to human nature, reminds them of 
the deliverances that God did formerly vouch- 
fafe to him, and his fellow labourers, Gaius 
and Ariterchus and on that ground builds a 

rock of encouragement, for future truſt and de- 
pendance on him. His life had been in very 
great jeopardy at Epheſus, Where he had like 
to have been brought out to the theatre, to be 
devoured by wild beaſts, and indeed bea o hu- 
man means to avert, —and conſequently to eſcape 
it;—and therefore, he tells them, that he had 
this advantage by it, that the more he believed 
$791 | he 
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de ſhould be put to death, the more he'-wals 
engaged by his: deliverancey: never to depend 
on any worldly truſt, but only. on God,; who 
eau reſeue from the greateſt extremity, even 
from the grave and death itſelf. For we would 
not, brethreh, ſays he, Have you ignorant of 
our trouble, which came tous in Aſia, that we 
were preſſed out of meaſure, abo e our ſtrength/ 
inſomuch that we deſpaired even of life; but 
we had the ſentence of death in ourſelves, that 
we ſkeuld not truſt in ourfelves but in God; 
Who raiſeth the dead, who delivered us from ſo 
great , al death, and doth deliver, and in\whond 
we truſt that he will ſtill deliver us 

And indeed a ſtronger argument cannot be 
brought for futurꝭ truſt, than the remembrance 
of puſt protection; for what ground or reaſorr 
catt I have to diſtruſt the kindneſs of that per- 
53 always been my friend and de: 
nefactor? nb en bin 2315 Nau. N 
On enen better rety for aſſiſtance in 
the duy of my diſtreſs, than on him who ſtood 
by: me in all mine affliction? and, when I was 
at che brink of: deſtruction, delivered me out of 
all my troubles? Would it not be highly un- 
gratefal;. and reflect either upon luis goodneſs or 
his ſufficiency j/ to diſtruſt that providence which 
bas always had à watchful eye over me and 
who; according to his gracious promiſes, will 
never leave me; nor forſuke me; and who, it 
army wants, in all my emergencies, has been 
Vor. VI. B abund- 
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abundaiſtly more willing to give; than I to aſk 
it.—If the former and the latter rain have hitherto 
deſoended upon the earth in due ſeuſon, and ſeed 
time and harveſt have never yet failed why 
Mould 1 fear famine in the land, or doubt, but 
that he Who ſeedeth the raven, and providently 
eatereth for the ſparrow, ſhould likewiſe be my 
comfort ? How: unlikely is it that ever he 
mould ſuffer his truth to fail?— This train of 
reflection, from the conſideration of paſt mercies, 
is ſuitable and natural to all mankind there 
being no one, Who by calling to mind God's 
kindneſſes, which have been ever of old, but 
will ſee cauſe to apply. the f to * 
ſelf— Inge LS D939! 

And 3 in looking back upon the « 3 


which have, befallen us, we-are apt to attribute 


too much to the arm of fleſh, in recounting the 
more ſucceſsſul parts of them; ſay ing, My 
wiſdom, my parts, and addreſs, extricated me 
from this misfortune; my foreſight and pene- 
tration ſaved me from a ſecond —my. courage, 
and the mightineſs of my ſtrength, carried me 
through a third: However we are accuſtomed 
to talk in this manner, — yet whoever cooly ſits 
down and reflects upon the many accidents, 
though very improperly called ſa „which bave 
befallen him in the courſe of his liſe, When he 
conſiders the many amazing turns in his favour, 
—ſometimes in the moſt unpromiſing caſes. 

| and 85 brought. above by the moſt fene, 
| . cauſes; 


11 

vauſes when he remembers the particular 
providences which have gone along with, him; 
the many perſonal deliverances which have pre- 
ſerved him, - the unaccountable manner in which 
be has been enabled to get through difficulties; 
which on all ſides beſet him, on one time of his 
life, or the ſtrength of mind he found himſelf 
endowed with, to encounter afflictions, which 
fell upon him at another period: here is the 
man, I ſay, who looks back with the leaſt re- 
ligious ſenſe, upon what has thus happened to 
him, who could not give you ſufficient proofs 
of God's power, and his arm over him, and 
recount ſeveral caſes, wherein the God of Jacob 
was his help, and the „ rr e 
redemerk 74 { 9y0164G8 100 
Hlaſt thou ever laĩd upon the bed of languiſh- 
ing, or laboured under a grievous diſtemper” 
which threatened thy life? Call to mind th 
forrowful and penſive ſpirit at that time; and 
add to it, ho it was that had mercy on thee, 
that brought thee out of darkneſs and the ſhadow 
of death, n Ne imd 
neſs.··· : ĩ 29 3:3 i158 

-Hath-, the ſorntipeds of thy Wagner buried 
theen into great ftraits and difficulties, - and 
brought thee: almoſt to diſtration?— Conſider 
who it was that ſpread thy; table in that wilder- 
neſs of thought W¾O was it made thy cup to 
overflow. who added a friend of conſolation to 
"Pr and thereby ſpake peace to thy troubled 
uon B 2 mind. 
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mind—Haſt thou ever ſaſtaineil an conſidefable 
damage in thy ſtock or trade *»—Bethink: thyfelf 
who it Was that gave thee a ſerene and contented 
mind under thoſe loſſes. — If thou haſt recover. 
ed,— conſider Who it was that repaired thoſe 
breaches, when thy on fill and endeavours 
failed: call to mind whoſe providence has 
bleſled them fince.,— whoſe hand it was that has 
ſinee ſet a hedge about thee, and made: alk that 
thou haſt done to proſper.Haſt thou ever been 
wounded in thy more tender parts, through the 
loſs of an obliging buſbandꝰ or haſt thou been 
torn away from the embraces, of a dear and 
promiſing; child, by its unexpected death? 
O eonſider, whether the God. of truth did 
not approve himſelf a father to thee, When 
fatherleſs, or à huſpand to thee, when a 
widow,———and has either given thee à name 
| better than of | ſons: and daughters, or even 
beyond thy hope, made thy remaining tender 
branches; to grow) up tall . * _ 
__cedars of Liban. 1H gels ney 

.atrengthened- by; theſe d eee Cod 
geſting the ſame or like paſt deliverances, either: 
to thyſelf, thy friends: or: acquaintance thou 
Wilt learn this great leſſon in the text, ins all 
thy exigencies and diſtreſſes to truſt God; 
and Whatever befalls thee, in the many changes 
and chances of this mortal life, to ſpeak comfort 
to thy ſoul; -ant to ſay in the words of Habak- 

n. ene wich _ L conclude —— 
Although 


L 8 J 
Although the fig tree ſhall not bloſſom, neithes 
Mall fruit be in the vines; although the labout 
of the olive {hall fail; and the fields ſhall yield 
no meat —although the flock ſhall be cut off 
from the fold, and there ſhall be no herd in the 
ſtalls; yet we will rejoice in the Lord, and joy 
in the God of our falvation,—— 

To Whom be all hohour and glory, now ant 
for ever. Amen, © 
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Bar if. 4 man. come preſumpruouſly. pre, bis * 
. .boar , to ſlay, him with guile ;—tbou [halt tale bim 
From e n en ane b d 


at „ d- 


A 'S the end and Mpbyn refult of alley, "wi 
our mutual protection from the peed 
which malice and avarice lays us open to. ſo 
have the lawis of God laid proportionable ref- 
traints againſt ſuch violations as would defeat us 
of fuch' a ſecurity.—Of all other attacks which 
can be made againſt us,—that of a'man's life — 
which is his all,—being the greateſt ,—the of- 
fence, in God's diſpenſation to the Jews, was 
denounced as the moſt heinous, — and repreſent-. 
67 as mot unpardonable. At the hand of every 
B 3. man's 
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man's brother will T require the liſe of may,— 
Whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his 
blood be ſhed. Ve ſhall take no ſatisfaction for 
the life of a, murderer ;——he-ſhall/ ſurely be put 
to death. So ye ſhall not pollute the land 
wherein ye are, for blood defileth the land; 
and the land cannot be cleanſed of blood that is 
ſhed therein, but by the blood of him that ſned 
it. For this reaſon, by the laws of all civilized 
nations, in all parts of _ globe, it has been 

puniſhed with deakf. nn 
Some civilized and wiſe, communities have ſo 
far incorporated theſe ſevere diſpenſations into 
their municipal laws, as to allow of no diſtinc- 
tion betwixt murder and homicide —at leaſt in 
the penalty; —leaving the intentions of the ſeve- 
ral parties cohcerned in it to that Being who 
knows the heart, and will adjuſt the differences 
of the caſe herelifter4This falls, no doubt, 
heavy upon particulars, — but it is urged for the 
benefit of the whole. It is not the · huſineſs of a 
preacher to enter into an examination of the 
grounds and reaſons for ſo ſeeming a ſeverity. 
Where moſt ſevere, - they have proceeded, no 
doubt, from an exceſs of abhorrence of a crime, 
hich is, of all others, moſt terrible and 
ſhocking in its own, nature, — and the moſt 
direct attack and ſtroke at ſociety as the ſe- 
curity of a man's life was the ſirſt protection of 
ſociety the ground-· work of all the other bleſ- 
0-4 to be deſired from uch a compact. 
| Thefts, 
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Thefts,—oppreſſions ,—exattions, and violence 
of that kind, cut off the branches ;—this ſmote 
the root: —all periſhed with it; the injury ir- 
raparable. No aſter· act could make amends for 
it. What recompence can he give to a man in 
exchange for his life ?— What ſatis faction to the 
Widow, the fatherleſs, to the family, —the 
friends, - the relations, cut off from his pro- 
tection, — and rendered perhaps deſtitute . 
haps miſerable for ever ate 

No wonder, that, by the law of nature — 
this crime was 2 purſued with the moſt 
extreme vengeance ;—which made the. barba- 
rians to judge, when they ſaw: St. Paul upon 
the point of dying. a ſudden and terrifying death, 
o doubt this man is a murderer; who, 
though he has — the ſea, yet n 
ſuffereth not to live. 2 
The cenſure there was s raſh and ancharitables 
but the honeſt deteſtation of the crime Was 
uppermoſt — They ſaw a dreadful puniſhment, 
they thought ;—and in ſeeing; the one, - they 
ſuſpected the other. — And the vengeance which 
had overtaken the holy man, was meant by 
them the vengeance and puniſhment, of the al- 
mighty Being, whoſe providence and honour 
was concerned in purſuing him, from the * 
he had fled from, to that iſland, TIL? 

The honour. and authority of God is Ga 
evidently ſtruck at, moſt certainly, in every 
bark crime, —and therefore. he would . purſue 

B 4 it; 
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it it being the reaſon, in the ninth of Geneſis, 
upon which the prohibition of murder is ground. 
ed; for in the image of God created he the man; 
Aas if to attempt the life of a man had ſome- 
thing in it peculiarly daring and audacious; not 
only ſhocking as to its conſequence above all 
other crimes, but of perſonal violence and in- 
dignity againſt God, the author of our life and 
death. That it is the higheſt act of injuſtice to 
man, and which wifl admit ef no compenſation, 
have ſaid. But the depriving a man of life, 
does not comprehend the whole of his ſuffering; 
he may be eut off in an unprovided or diſor. 
dered condition, with regard to the great ac- 
count betwixt himſelf and his Maker. He may 
be under the power of irregular paſſions and de- 


fires. The beſt of men are not always upor l 


their guard.— And I am fure we have all reaſon 
to join in that affecting part of our Litany ,— 
That amongſt other evils, —God would deliver 
us from ſudden death ;—that we may have ſome 
fore-ſight of that period to compoſe our ſpirits; 
prepare our accounts,—and put ourſelyes in 
the beſt poſture we can to meet it; for, after 
we are moſt opened At is a aer to human 
nature. 

The people of ne nations are mid to have 
a peculiar art in poiſoning by flow and gradual 
advances.—In this caſe however horrid ,—it 
ſavours of mercy with regard to our ſpiritual 
. the ſenſible * of nature, which a 
2 |  Tufferer 
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ſufferer” muſt feel within him from the fecret 
workings” of the horrid drug, —give warning, 
and ſhew that mercy which the bloody hand 
that comes upon his neighbour ſuddenly, and 
fays him with guile, has denied him-—Tt 
may ſerve to admoniſh him of the duty of re- 
pentance, and to make bis peace with God, 
Whilſt he had time and opportunity. The 
ſpeedy execution of Juſtice, which, as oat 
laws now ftand, and which were intended for 
that end en ſtrike the greater terror upon 
that account. Short as the interval between 
ſentence and death is, —it is long; compared te 
the caſe of the murdered —Thow allowedſt the 
man no time, ſaid the judge to a late criminal, 
in a moſt affecting manner thou allowedſt 
him not a moment to prepare for eternity and 
to one who thinks at all —it is, of all reflee. 
tions and ſeifgecuſation; the moſt heavy and 
unſurmountable That by the hand of violence, 
a man in a perfect ſtate of health, —hilſt he 
walks. out in perfect ſecurity,” as he thinks, 
with his friends; — perhaps whilſt he is fleeping 
ſoundly ,—to be hurried out of the world by the 
aſſaſſin, — by a ſudden ftroke ,—to find himſelf 
at the bar of God's juſtice, without notice and 
preparation for his trial, tis moſt horriblet— _ 
Though he be really a good man, and it is 
to be hoped God makes merciful allowances in 
ſuch caſes, —yet it is a terrifying conſideration 
at * beſt!—and as the injury is greater, 
there 
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there are alſo very aggravating; circumſtatices 
relating to the perſon who: comtaits: this act.— 
As when it is the effe& not of a raſh and ſudden 
paſſion, which ſometimes diſorders and con- 
founds reaſon for a moment, — but of a deliberate 
and propenſe, deſign or malice. When the ſun 
not only goes down,; but riſes; upon his wrath; 
when he ſleeps; not—till he has ſtruck the 
ſtroke;—when, after he has had time and lei- 
ſure to recollect himſelf and conſider what 
he is going to do: when, after all the checks 
of conſcience, — the ſtruggles of humanity, 
the recoilings of his own blood; at the thoughts 
of ſhedding another man's, — he ſhall perſiſt ſtill, 
and reſolve to do it. Merciful God! protect 
us from doing or ſuffering ſuch evils.— Bleſſed 
be thy name and providence, which ſeldom or 
ever ſuffers jt to eſcape with impunity.—In vain 
does the guilty flatter himſelf with hopes of ſe- 
erecy or impunity:— the eye of God is always 
upon him. Whither can he fly from his pre- 
ſencel— y the immenſity of his nature, he is 
preſent in all places; by the infinity of it, to 
all times by his omniſcience, to all thoughts, 
Words and actions of men. —By an emphatical 
phraſe in Scripture, the blood of the innocent 
is ſaid to cry to heaven, from the ground for 


Vvengeance; — and it was for this reaſon, that he 


might be brought to juſtice, — that he was de- 
barred the benefit of any aſylum and the cities 
of refuge or the elders of his city ſhall ſend 
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and fetch him thence, and deliver him into tlie 
hand of the avenger of blood, —and that their 
oye ſhould: not pity him. 0 

The text ſays, — Thou ſhalt take bum from 
my altar that he may'die.—lIt had been a very 
ancient imagination, that for men guilty. of this 
and other horrid crimes ,,—a place held ſacred, 
as dedicated to God, was a refuge and protec- 
tion to them from the hands of juſtice. The 
law of God cuts the tranſgreſſor off from all de- 
luſive hopes of this kind ;—— and I think the 
Romiſh, church has very little to boaſt of in the 
ſanctuaries which ſhe. leaves open, for this and 
other crimes and irregularities —SanQuaries 
which are often the firſt temptations! to wicked- 
neſs, and therefore bring the greater ſcandal and 
diſhonour to her that wangen their ben 
ſions.— . ” 

Every obſtruQtion of the * of a 
is a door opened to betray ſociety, and'bereave 
us of thoſe. bleſſings Which it-has in view. To 
ſtand up for the privileges of ſuch. places, is to 
invite men to ſin with a bribe of impunity.—It 
is a ſtrange way of doing honour to God, to 
ſereen actions which are a „ to Hema: 
nity. — , 

What Scripture an all 1 civilized nations Lge 
concerning the crime of taking away another 
man's life,. is applicable to the wickedneſs of a 
man's attempting to bereave himſelf of his own. 
—He) has no more right over it ,—than.. oyer 
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that of others: and whatever falſe gloſſes have 
been put upon it by men of bad heads or bad 
hearts, — it is at the bottom a complication of 
cowardice; and wickedneſs, and weakneſs; 
is one of the fataleſt miſtakes, deſperation can 
hurry a man into; —inconſiſtent with all the 
reaſoning and religion of the world, and irre- 
conciteable with that patience under afflictions, 
that reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God in all ſtraits, Which is required of us. 
But if our calamities are brought upon ourſelves 
by a man's own wiekedneſs, —ſtill has he leſs to 
urge, —leaſt reaſon has he to renounce the pro- 
tection of God When he moſt ſtands 1 in ee of 
ol and of his mercy —— _- 

But as I intend the ſubject of beit wurder for 
my diſcourſe next Sunday ,—T ſhall not antici: 
pate what I have to ſay, — but proceed to con. 
fider ſome other caſes, in which the law relat- 
ing to the life of our neighbour is tranſgreſſed 
in different degrees—All which are generally 
fpoken of under the ſubject of marder,—and 
confidered by the beſt caſuiſts as a ſpecies of the 
fame, —and in Juſtice to the — cannot be 
paſſed here 

St. John ſays, Whoſvever hateth his brother 
is a marderer ;—it is the firſt ſtep to this ſin; — 
and our Saviour, in his ſermon upon the mount, 
has explained in how many flighter and unſuſ- 
pefted ways and degrees,—the command in the 
law, — Thou ſhalt” do no murder, may be op- 
poſed, 
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poſed; if not broken. All real mifchiefs ind 
injuries maliciouſly brought upon a man, to the 
ſorrow and diſturbance of His mind eating out 
the comfort of his life, and ſhortening his days; 
are this fin in diſguiſe and the groundꝭ of 
the Soripture expreſſing! it with ſuch ſeverity, 
is, — that the beginnings of wrath and malice, 
in event, often extend to- ſuch great und un- 
foreſeen effects, as, were we foretold them, 
we ſhould give ſo little credit to, as to fay .. 
Is thy ſervant a dog, that he ſniould - do this 
thing And though theſe beginnings do not 
neceſſarily produce the worſt, God forbid tlis y 
mould, yet they! cannot i be committed without 
theſe evil ſeeds are firſtfowm As Cain's/cauſe- 
lefs anger, as Dr. Clark obſerves, againſt hi 
brother, to which the: apoſtle alludes ended 
in taking away his life; Land the beſt inſtructors 
teach us, that, to avoid ai ſin, ve muſt avolcb 
the ſteps and temptations which lead to t 
This ſhould warn us to free our minds from 
all tincture of avarice, and! deſire after what is 
other mats. It operates the ſame way, and 
has terminated! too oft in the fame crime. And 
it is the great excellemey of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, —that it has an eye to this, in the ſtreſts 
laid upon the firſt ſprings of evils in the: heart; 
rendering us accountable not only for- our 


words, — but the thoughts themſelves, if not! 
checked in time, but ſulfered to prooeed farther: 
than the firſt motions of concupiſcen tree 
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„Ve have heard; therefore, ſays our Saviour, 
that it Was ſaid by them af old time, — Thou 
malt not kill; but I ſay unto you; whoſo- 
ever is angry with his brother without a cauſe, 
Hall be in danger of the judgment; - and whoſo- 
ever ſhall ſay to his brother, Raca, — hall be in 
danger of the council; but whoſoever ſhall 
ſay, thou fool, —ſhall be in danger of hell- 
fire The interpretation of which I ſhall give 
you in the words of a great ſcripturiſt, Dr. 
Clark and is as follows That the three 
gradations of crimes are an alluſion tothe three 
different degrees of puniſhment, in the three 
courts of judicature amongſt the Jews And 
our Savivur's meaning Was. That every degree 
of ſin, from its firſt conception to its putrage,— 
every degree of malice and hatred, ſhall receive 
from God a puniſhment praportionahle to the 
aſſen ce: Whereas the old law, according to 
the jewiſh interpretation, extended not to theſe 
things at all, forbade only; murder and out- 
e are — Whoſoeyer;-ſhalli ſay, thou 
. ſhall be in, danger of hell. fire The 
Da- of witich;:id abt that, in the. ſtrict and 
literal; aeceptation, every raſh. and paſſtonate 
expreſſion ſhall be puniſhed, with eternal dam - 
nation: for who then would be ſaved ? 
ut that at the exact account in the judg- 
ment of the great day, every ſecret thought 
and intent of the heart ſhall, have its juſt; eſtima- 


tion and weight in the degrees of puniſnment, 
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There is kts, ſpecies of this crime Iich 
is ſeldom taken notice of in diſeourſes upon the 
ſubject and yet can be reduced to no other 
claſs.— And that is, where the life of our 
neighbour is ſhortened ,—and often taken away 


as directly as by a weapon, by the empirical 


ſale. of noſtrums and quack medicines, which 
ignorance and avarice blend. The loud tongue 
of ignorance impudently promiſes much; — and 


the ear of the ſick is open. And as many of 


theſe pretenders deal in edge tools, too many, 
I fear; periſh with the miſapptication of them 
So great are the difficulties'of tracing out the 
hidden cauſes of the eyils to which this frame 
of ours is fubject. that the moſt candid of the 
profeſſion; have ever allowed: and lamented how 
unavoidably they are in the dark. So that the 
beſt medicines;7- adminiſtered with the wiſeſt 
heads, — ſhall often do the- miſchief they were 
intended to ꝓte vent. Theſe are misfortunes to 
which we are ſubject in this ſtate of darkneſs 3 
but when men Without ſkill, without educa- 
tion, without knowledge either of the diſtem- 
per, or even of what they ſell, - make. mer- 
chandize of the miſerable, - and from a diſhoneſt 
principle trifle with the pains of the unfortu- 
nate, too often*with-therr=lives.,,—and from 
the mere motive of a diſhoneſt gain, — every 
ſuch inſtance of a perſon bereft of life by the 
12 hand 
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| kand:of ignorance, can be conſidered in no other 
light than a branch of the fame root-—It is 
murder in the true ſenſe which, though not 
eognizuble by our laws by the laurs of right, 
every man's own mind and conſcienee muſt ap- 
pear equally black and deteſtable— q 
In doing what is wrong, —we ſtand charge. 
able with all the bad confequences which: ariſe 
from the action, Whether foreſeen or not. And 
as the principle | view of the empirick in thoſe 
taſos- is not what he always pretends, the 
good of the publiek, — but the good of W. 
Dit makes the attion what it is. 
Under this head it may not be improper to 
comprehend all adulterations of medicines, wil- 
fully made worſe through avarice.— IH a life! is 
bt by ſuch wilfub adulterations, Land it may 
dec affirmed, that in many critical turns of an 
adute diſtemper, there is but a- ſingle caſt left 
for the patient, the trial and chance of a ſingle 
drug in his behalf; — and if that has wilfully 
kden>adulterated and Wilfully defgoiled of its 
beſt virtues, hat will tlie vender anſver 7 
May Godi grant: we may alb anſwer well 
for — en . * -e 
ene Yor! '1 43998 
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SERMON xxxv _ 
SanFizy of | the ler 


| Mar rn w XI. 6. 
| \ Bleſſed i is be, ons ſhall not be offended i in me. ; . 


T3 general vrajndicas of Fi Jewiſh 15 
1 tion concerning the royal ſtate and condition of 
the Saviour, who was to come into the world; 
— was a ſtone of ſtumbling, and a rock of of. 
fence, to the greateſt part of that unhappy and 
prepoſſeſſed people, when the promiſe was 
actually fulfilled. Whether it was altogether 
the traditions of their fathers, —or that the rap. 
turous expreſſions of the prophets, which re- 
preſented the Meſſiah's ſpiritual kingdom in ſuch 
extent of power and dominion, miſled them into 
it; —or that their own carnal expoRtations turned 
wilful interpreters upon them, inclining them 
to look for nothing but the wealth and worldly 
grandeur which were to be acquired under their 
deliverer; whether theſe, or that the ſyſtem 
of temporal bleſſings helped to cheriſh them in 
this groſs and covetous expeQation —it was 
) one of the great cauſes for their rejecting him. 
N Vor. VI. C „This 
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«This fellow, we know not whence he is, 
was the popular cry of one part and they 
who ſeemed to know whence he was, ſcorn- 
fully turned it againſt him, by the repeated 
quere, — Is not this the carpenter, the fon of 
Mary, the brother of James and Joes," and of 
Juda and Simon 2—and are not his ſiſters here 
with us? — And they were offended at him.— 
So that, though it was prepared by God to be 
the glory of his people Iſrael, yet the circum- 
ſtances of humility, in which he was manifeſted, 
were thought a ſcandal to them. Strange 
that he who was born their king -—ſhould :þe 
born of no other virgin than Mary, the meaneſt 
of their people; or he hath regarded the low 
eſtate of his handmaiden and of one of the 
pooreſt too: for ſhe had not a lamb to offer,— 
but was purified, as Moſes directed in ſuch a 
-caſe;- by the oblation of a turtle-dove ;—that 
the Saviour of their nation, whom they ex- 
pected to be- uſhered amidſt them with all the 
enſigns and apparatus of royalty, ſhould be 
brought forth in. a ſtable, and anſwerable to 
diſtreſs; — ſubjected all his life to the loweſt 
conditions of humanity »—that whilſt he lived, 
he ſhould not have a hole to put his head in, nor 
his corpſe in, when he died; — but his grave too, 
muſt be the giſt of charity. Theſe were 
thwarting conſiderations to thoſe who waited 
for the redemption-of Iſrael, and looked for it in 
no other ſhape, than the accompliſhment of 
2178 ha 1 thoſe 
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thoſe; golden dreams of temporal power and 
ſovereignty, which had filled their imaginations, 
Ahe ideas were not to be reconciled ;—and 
ſo inſuperable an obſtacle was the, prejudice on 
one ſide, to their belief on the other that it 
literally fell out, as Simeon prophetically de- 
clared of the Meſſiah, that he was ſet forth for 
the fall, as WEILAS: the riſing again 5 of many i in 
Ifrael. | 

This . though it was the: R's of their in- 
fidelity , —was however no. excuſe. for it —For 
whatever their miſtakes were, the miracles 
which were wrought in contradiction to them, 
brought conviction enough to leave them with- 
out excuſe ;—and beſides, it was natural for 
them to have concluded, had their prepoſſeſ- 
ſions given them leave Were he who fed five 
thouſand with five loaves and two ſiſhes, could 
not want, power: to be great and therefore 
needed not to appear in the condition of poverty 
and meanneſs, had it not, on other ſcores, been 
more, needfal to. nok the pride and vanity 
of the world and to ſhew his followers what 
the temper of chriſtianity was, by the temper 
of its-firſt inſtitutor who, though they were 
offered, and he could have commanded them. 
deſpiſed the glories of the world; took upon 
him the form of a ſervant; — and though equal 
with God, — yet made himſelf of no reputation, 
that he might ſettle; and be the example of 
ſo uy and humble a religion, and thereby, con- 
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vince his difeiples fos ever, that neither bis 
kingdom nor their happinefs Were to be of this 
World ———Thus the Jews might have eaſily ar. 
gued; but when there Was nothing but reaſon 
to do it with on one ſide, and ſtrong prejudices, 
backed with intereſt," to maintain the diſpute, 
upon the other we do bot find the point is 
always ſo euſily determined= —Although the 
purity of our Saviour's doctrine, and the mighty 
works he wrought in its ſupport, were demon. 
Aratively ſtrotiger arguments for his divinity, 
than the unreſpected lowlineſs of his condition 
could be againſt it; yet the prejudice con. 
tinued ſtrong they had been accuſtomed to 
temporal promiſes;—ſo bribed to do their duty, 
"—they could not endure to think of a religion 
that would not promiſe, as much as Moſes did, 
to fill their baſket, and ſet them high above all 
nations:—a religion whoſe appearance was not 
great and ſplendid. but locked thin and 
meagre ;—and whoſe principles and promiſes,— 
like the curſes of their law,— called for ſuf 
ferings, and promiſed . 


If we take this key along with us through 


the New Teſtament, it will let us into the ſpirit 
and meaning of many of our Saviour's replies in 
his conferences with his diſciples, and others of 
the Jews;—ſo particularly in this place, Mat. 
thew vi. when John had ſent two' of his diſci- 
oped to — Whether it was he that ſhould 

come, 
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come, ar that they were to look for another 
Our Saviour, with a particular eye to this pre- 
judice, and the general ſcandal he knew had 
riſen againſt his religion upon this worldly ao- 
count, aſter a recital to the meſſengers of the 
many miracles he had wrought; as that—the 
blind receiv'd their fight, — the lame walked, 
the lepers were cleanſed ,—the dead raiſed ;— 
all which characters, with their benevolent ends, 
fully demonſtrated him to be the Meſſiah, that 
was promiſed, them; — he cloſes up bis anfwer 
to them with the words of the text, And 
bleſſed is he that ſhall not be offended in me 
bleſſed is the man whoſe upright and honeſt 
heart will not be blinded by worldly conſidera- 
tions, or hearken to his luſts and prepoſſeſſions 
in a truth of this moment. The like benediction 
is recorded in the th chapter of St. Luke, and 
in the Gth of St. John;—when Peter broke ont 
in that warm conſeſſion of their belief Lord, 
we believe, we ate ſure that thou art Chriſt, 
the ſon of the living God. The ſame benedic- 
tion is uttered, though couched in different 
Words —hleſſed art thou, Simon Barjona; 
for fleſh. and blood has not revealed it, but my 
father which is in heaven. Fleſh and blood ,— 
the natural workings of this .tarnal. defire;——— 
the luſt and love of the world have had no hand 
in this conviction of thine; but my father, and 
the works which Ichave wrought in his name, 
in vindication of this faith —liave- eſtabliſhed 
C9 _ thee 
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thee in it, againſt which the gates of 'helÞ mall 
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This univerſal ruling prineiple; and almoſt in. 
vineible attachment, to the ititereſts' and glories 
ok the world, which we ſee firſt made ſo power. 
ful a ſtand againſt the belief of tchriſtlanityl,— 
has continued to have as ill an effect, at leaſt, 
upon the practice of it ever ſinee — and there. 
fore, there is no one point of wiſdom, that is 


of nearer importance to us, than to purify; this 
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groſs appetite, and reſtraim it within bounds; by 
lowering our high conceit of the things of this 
life, and our concern for thoſe advantages which 
inifled the Jews:—To judge juſtly of the world, 
e muft ſtand at a due diſtanee from it 
which will diſcover/-to us the vanity of its 
riches and honburs, in ſach true dimenſions; as 
will engage us to behave ourſelves towards them 
with moderation. This is all that is wanting to 
make us wiſe and good; — that We may be left 
to the full influence of retigion;——to which 
ohriſtianit y To far conduces, xhat it is the great 
bleſſing, the peculiar advantage. We enjoy under 
its inſtitution that it affords us not only the 
moſt excellent precepts: of this kind, but alſd it 
ſhe ws us thoſt precepts confirmed by moſt ex- 
cellent examples. A heathen ' philoſopher may 
talk! very elegantly about deſpiſing the world, 
and, like Seneca, may preſcribe very ingenious 
rules to teach us an art hei never exerciſed. Him- 
ſelf toy all the- While ar Was Writing in praiſe 
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of poverty, he Was enjoying a great eſtate; and 
endeavouring to make it greater.—But if ever 
we hope to reduce thofe rules to practice, it 
muſt be by the help of religion. If we would 
find men Who by their lives bore Witnefs to their 
doctrines, e muſt look. for them amongſt the 
acts and monuments of our church ,—amongft 
the firſt followers of their crucified Maſter; ' who 
ſpoke with authority, bècauſe they: {poke expe- 
rimentally, and took care to make their words 
good, —by deſpiſing the world, and voluntarily 
accounting all things in it loſs, that they might 
win Chriſt.— O holy and bleſſed apoſtles! 
bleſſed were ye indeed, —for ye conferred not 
with fleſh and blood, for ye Were not offended 
in him through any confiderations of this world; 
ve conferred not with flefh and blood, nei. 
ther with its fnares and temptations. Veiter 
the pleafures of life, or the pains of death laid 
hold n your faith, to make you fall from 
him. ve had your prejudices of worldly 
grandeur in common with the reſt of your na- 
tion aw, like them, Jour expectations 
blaſted but ye gave them up; as men govern- 
ed by reaſon and truth. As ye ſurrendered all 
your hopes in this world to your faith, with 


fortitude ,—ſo did ye meet the terrors of the 


world with the Tame temper. either the 
frowns and diſcountenance of the civil powers, 
—neither tribulation or diſtreſs, or perſecution, 
r — or nakednefs, er mine, —or the 

C4 ſword, 
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ſword, could ſeparate you from the love of 
Chriſt—Ye took up your croſſes, chearfully, 
and followed him; followed the. ſame rugged 
way—trod the wine preſs after him;—volun. 
tarily ſubmitting. yourſelves / to poverty, to 
puniſhment, to the ſcorn and the reproaches of 
the world, which ye knew. were to be the por. 
tion of all of you Who engaged in preaching a 
myſtery ſo ſpoken againſt by the world ;—ſo 
unpalatable to all its paſſions and pleaſures ,—and 
ſo irreconcileable to the pride of human reaſon. 
o that ye were, as one of ye expreſſed, and 
all of ye experimentally found, though ye were 
made as the filth of the world, and the offscour- 
ing of all things, upon this account; —yet ye 
went on as zealouſly as ye ſet out.— Ve were 
not offended, nor aſhamed of the goſpel of 
Chriſt; endes ſhould ye 2 The impoſture 
and hypocrite might have been aſhamed; — the 
guilty; would have found cauſe for it; ye had 
no cauſe, though ye had temptation. Ve 
preached but what ye knew, and your honeſt 
and upright hearts gave evidence, the ſtrongeſt, 
to the truth of it; for ye left all. ye ſuf. 
fered all, —ye gave all that your ſincerity had 
left you to give. Ve gave your lives at laſt. as 


pledges and conſirmations of your faith and. 


warmeſt affection for your Lord. Holy and 
bleſſed men — ye gave all,—when alas! our 
cold and frozen affection will part with nothing 
for e 2, not even with our vices and follies, 

which 
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which are worfe than nothing ;—for n are 
vanity, and miſery, and death. 
The ftate of chriſtianity calls not now te 
ſuch evidences, as the apoſtles gave of their 
attachment to it.— We have, literally ſpeaking, 
neither houſes, nor lands, nor poſſeſſions to 
forſake; - We have neither wives or children, or 
brethren or ſiſters, to be torn from; — no ratio- 
nal pleaſure—or natural endearments to give 
up. We have nothing to part with, — but what 
is not our intereſt to keep, our luſts and pal 
ſions.— We have nothing to do for Chriſt's ſake 
but what is moſt for our own ;—that.is; to 
be temperate, and chaſte, and juſt, and peace - 
able, - and charitable. - and kind to one another. 
o that if man could ſuppoſe himſelf i in a ca- 
pacity even of capitulating with God, concern- 
ing the terms upon which he would ſubmit, to 
his government;——and to chuſe the laws he 
would be bound to obſerve in teſtimony, of his 
faith; —it were impoſſible for him to make any 
propoſals Which, upon all accounts, ſhould be 
more advantageous to his intereſts than thoſe 
very conditions to which we are already oblig- 
ed; that is, to deny ourſelves ungodlineſs, to 

live ſoberly and rigbteouſſy in this preſent, life, 
and lay ſuch reſtraints upon our appetites as are 
for the honour of human nature, — the improve- 
ment of our happineſs, our health, — our peace, 
—our reputation and ſafety.— When one con- 
ſiders this repreſentation of the temporal induce- 
ments 
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ments of chriſtanity „Land compares it with the 


difficulties and diſcouragements which they en- 
countered who firſt made profeſſion of a perſe. 


cuted and hated religion; at the ſame time that 
it ralſes the idea of the fortitude and ſanictity of 
theſe” holy men, of Whom the World is not 
worthy ,—it fadly diminiſhes that of ourſelves, 


e- Pf 


which, though it bas _ the — of this 


Tent from the little ſtock of cn which 
is "teft,—fhould God ever exact the fame trials, 
—anleſs we greatly alter for the better, or 
there hould prove ſome fectet charm in perſe- 


cution, which we know hot of At is much to 


be dolibtea,” if the fon of man ſhould make this 


ould be found” faith upon the eartn. 
As this argument” may convince us. fo let 
it ſhame us into virtue, that the adtnfrable ex. 


amples of thoſe holy men may not be left us, or 


commemorated by us to no end but rather 


that they may arfwer the pious purpoſe of their 
inſtitution to conform our lives to theirs ,— 
that with them we may be partakers of a glo- 


| rious inheritance, , "through Jeſus God our Lond. 
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N; el are not qri6rods, my er. audi- 
tors Amongſt the many prejudicies which-at 
one time or other have been conceived aguinſt 
our holy religion, there is ſcarce any one which 
has done more diſhonour to chriſtianity, or 
which has been more oppoſite to the ſpirit of the 
goſpel; than this, in expreſs contradiction to 
the Wörds of the text, © That the commund- 
ments of God are grie vous. That the way 
which leads to life is not ny ſtrait, for that 
our -Savivur tells us, and that with much tribu- 
lation: weiſhall ſeek it but that chriſtians are 
bound to make the worſt of it, and tread it bare- 
foot upon thorns and briers, —if ever they ex- 
pect to arrive happily at their journey's end 
And in courſe, during this diſaſtrous pilgri- 
mage, it is our duty ſo to fenounoe the world; 
and abſtract ourſelves from it, as neither to in- 
cane with its intereſts; or taſte any. of the 

an 6, plea- 
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pleaſures, or any of the enjoyments of this 
life — 

Nor has this been confined merely to ſpecu- 
lation, but has frequently been extended to 
practice, as is plain, not only from the lives of 

many legendary ſaints and hermits, —whoſe 
chief commendation ſeems to have been, That 
they fled unnaturally from all commerce with 
their fellow creatures, and then mortified, and 
piouſly-—balf ſtarved themſelves to death;”— 
orders which we ſee in the Romiſh Aa 
Which have all owed their origin and eſtabliſh- 
ment to the ſame idle and extravagant opinion. 

Nor is it to be doubted, but the affectation of 
fornething like it in our Methodiſts, when they 
. diſcant' upon the neceſſity of alienating them- 
ſelyes from the world, and ſelling all that they 
have, is not to be aſcribed to the ſame; miſtaken 
enthuſiaſtic principle, which would caſt ſo black 
a ſhade upon religion, as if the kind Author of 
it had created us on purpoſe to go mourning, all 
our lives long, in ſack - cloth and aſhes, — and 
ſent us into the world, as ſo many ſaint-errants, 
inqueſt of W * of e on af. 
Mies 
Strange force of: enthuſiaſi dock — not 
altogether unaccountable. For what opinion 
was there ever ſo odd, or action ſo extravagant, 
Which has not, at one time or other, been pro- 
2 ads ignorance,—conceit,—melanchaly;— 
810 A mix- 
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a mixture of devotion, with an ill concurtence 
of air and diet, operating together in the ſame 
perſon.— When the minds of men happen to be 
thus unfortunately prepared, whatever ground- 
leſs doctrine riſes up, and ſettles itſelf ſtrongly 
upon their fancies, has generally the ill. luck to 
be interpreted as an illumination from the ſpirit 
of God; — and whatever ſtrange action they find 
in themſelves a ſtrong inclination to do ,—that 
impulſe is concluded to be a call from heaven; 
and conſequently unt they cannot err in exe- 
cuting it.. 

: Tf chis, or ſome ſuch account, was not to 
be admitted, how is it poſſible to be conceived 
that chriſtianity, which breathed out nothing 
but peace and comfort to mankind, which pro- 
feſſedly took off the ſeverities of the Jewiſh law, 
and was given us in the ſpirit of meekneſs, to 
eaſe our ſhoulders of a burthen which was too 
heavy for us; — that this religion, ſo kindly cal- 
culated for the eaſe and tranquility of man, and 
enjoins nothing but what is ſaitable to his nature, 
ſhould be ſo miſunderſtood ;—or that it ſhould 
ever be ſuppoſed, —that he who is infinitely 
happy, could envy us our enjoyments; —or that 
a Being infinitely kind, would grudge a mourn- 
ful paſſenger a little reſt and refreſhment, to ſap- 
port his ſpirits through a weary pilgrimage ;— 
or that he ſhould call him to an account here- 


after, becauſe, in his way, he had haſtily 


ſnatched at ſome fugacious and innocent plea- 
ſures, 


| 
| 
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ſures; till he was ſuffered to take-up his final 
repoſe. This is no improbable, account, and 
the many invitations We find in Seripture to a 
grateſul enjoy ment of the bleſſings and advan. 
tages of life, make it evident. — The apoſtle tells 
us in the text. IT hat God's commandments are 
not grievous.— He has pleaſure in the proſperity 
of his people, and wills not that they ſhould 
turn tyrants and executioners upon their minds 
or bodies, and inflict pains and penalties on 
them to no end or purpoſe:— That he has pro. 
poſed peace and plenty, joy and. victory, as 
the, encouragement and portion of his ſervants; 
thereby inſtructing us — that our virtue is not 
neceſſarily endangered by the fruition of out- 
Ward things ;—but that temporal bleſſings and 
advantages, inſtead of extinguiſhing, more na- 
turally kindle our love and gratitude to God, 
before Whom it is no way ee both to 
worſhip and rejoice. u WIN 
If this was not ſo, why, Wie" ſay; Aber 
God ſeem to have made ſuch; proviſion for our 
happineſs ?—— Why has be given us ſo many 
powers and faculties for enjoyment and adapted 
ſo many objects to gratify and entertain them? 
Some of which he has created ſg fair, with 
ſuch wonderful beauty, and has formed them ſo 
exquilitely for this end, that they have power, 
for a time, to charm away the ſenſe of pain 


to chear up the dejected heart under poverty and 


hicknel „and make it go and remember its mi- 
5 ſeries 
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ſeries. NO more. Can all this, 4 yow ll ſay, - be 
reconciled to God's wiſdom, which does nothing 
in vaing or can it be -accounted for on any 
other ſuppoſition, but that the author of our 
Being, who has given us all things richly to en- 
joy, wills us a comfortable exiſtence even here, 
and ſeems moreover ſo evidently to have ordered 
things with a, view to this; that the ways which 
lead to our future happineſs, when: rightly. un- 
derſtood, he has made to be ways of e 
nelly and all her paths peace. 4 

From this repreſentation of things v we are led 
to this demonſtrative truth, then, that God never 
intended to debar man of pleaſure, under certain 
limitations. 

Travellers on a buſineſs of the laſt 1 mat 
important concern, may be allowed to; pleaſe 


their eyes with the natural and. artificial beauties 


of the country they are paſſing through, with. 
out reproach of forgetting the main errand they 
were ſent; upon; and if they are not led out 
of their road by variety of proſpects, ediſices 


and ruins, would it not be a ſenſeleſs piece of 


ſeverity. to ſhut their eyes againſt ſuch gratifica- 
tions For who has required ſuch \ſervice. at 
their hand? (N63 
The humouring of certain pet 1 where 
morality is not concerned, ſcems to be the 
means by which the Author of nature intended 
to ſweeten this journey of liſe, and bear us up 
under the many ſhocks and hard joſtlings, which 
TOY + -- we 
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de ate ſure to meet with in our way. And a 

man might, with as much reaſon, muffle up 
himſelf againſt ſun-ſhine and fair weather, — and 
at other times expoſe himſelf naked to the incle. 
mencies of cold and rain, as debar himſelf of the 
innocent delights of his nature, * eg re- 
ſerve and melancholy. 
It is true, on the other bai, our paſſions 
are apt to grow upon us by indulgence, and be- 
come exorbitant, if they are not kept under 
exact diſcipline, that hy way of caution and 
prevention, twere better at certain times, to 
affe& ſome degree of needleſs reſerve, than 
hazard any ill conſequences from the e ex. 
WISE. 

But when almoſt the ds of. coligicn is 
mals to conſiſt in the pious fooleries of penances 
and ſufferings, as is practiſed in the church of 
Rome, did no other evil attend it, yet, fince it 
is putting religion upon a wrong ſcent, placing 
it more in theſe than in inward purity and in- 
tegrity of heart, one cannot guard too much 
againſt this, as well as all other ſuch abuſes of 
religion, as make it to conſiſt in ſomething 
which it ought not.— How ſuch mockery be- 
came a part of religion at firſt, or upon what 
motives they were imagined to be ſervices ac- 
ceptable to God, is hard to give a better aceount 
of than What was hinted above; — namely, —that 
men of melancholy and moroſe tempers, con- 
n the Deity to be like themſelves, a 

gloomy, 
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, - difcontented and forrowfal heing 


believed he delighted, as they did, in ſplenetic 
and mortify ing actions, and therefore made their 


religious worſhip to conſiſt of chimeras as wild 


and nete as their own Hreatus- *. va- 
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gb What Ignorange os enthuſiaſn at gelt ind 
duced ,—now tyranny and impoſture continue 
to ſupport.— So that the political improvement 
of theſe deluſions to the purpoſes: of wealth and 
power, is made one of the ſtrongeſt - pillars 
which upholds the Romiſh religion; — which, 
with all its pretences to a more ſtrict mortifica- 
tion and ſanctity when you examine it minu- 
tely, is little elſe than a mere pecuniary con- 
trivance. ——And the trueſt definition you can 
give of ; popery—is,,—that it is a ſyſtem put to- 
gether and , contrived to operate upon men's 
weakneſſes and paſſions, — and thereby to pick 
their pockets,—and leave them in a it condition 
for its arbitrary deſigns. 
And indeed that church has not 1550 waiting 
in gratitude for the good offices of this kind, 
which the doctrine of penances has done them; 
for, in conſideration of its ſervices, - they have 
raiſed it above the level of moral duties, — and 
have at length complimented it into the number 
of their ſacraments, and n Ki a an 
1 to ſal vation. 2 
By theſe, and other n no leſs politle 
* inquiſitional, - popery has found out the 
Vol. VI. D N art 


TW 1 
art of making men miſerable” in ſpite of their 
ſenſes, and _ (ty with! Ener God n 
bleſſed them. a 

So that in wid countries bete popery 
reigns, - but eſpecially in that part of Italy 
where ſhe has raiſed her throne, - though,; by 
the happineſs of its ſoil and chmate, it is capable 
of producing as great variety and abundance as 


any oountry upon earth; — yet ſo ſucceſsful have | 
its ſpiritual directors been in the management f 
and retail” of theſe bleſſings, that they have 
found means to allay, if not entirely to defeat, 1 
them all, by one pretence or other. Some bit- 0 
terneſs is officiouſly ſqueezed iito every min's f 
eup for his ſoul's health, till, at length, the 9 
whole intention of nature and providence is de- d 
ſtroyed.— It is not ſurprizing, that where ſuch u 
unnatural ſeverities are practiſed and heightened 00 
by other hardſhips, the moſt fruitful land be 
thould be barren, and Wear a face of poverty th 
and deſolation ;—or that many thouſands, as de 
have been obſerved, ſhould fly from the rigours N 
of ſuch a government, and ſeek ſhelter rather ce 
amonꝑſt rocks and deſarts, than lie at the mercy thi 
of ſo many "unreaſonable taſk- maſters, under to 
Whom they can hope for no other reward of an 
their induſtry but rigorous flavery, made ſtill Caf 
Worſe by the tortures of unneceſſary mortifica- We 
tions. /ay unneceſſury, — becauſe where i ne 
there i, a virtugus-and good end propoſed from ll the 
Inn. 


any ſober inſtances of — and mortifica- 
| - tion, 
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tion, God forbid-we ſhould call then 'unneceſ: 
ſary, or that we ſhould! diſpute againſt a thing 
—from the abuſe to which it has been put 
and, therefore, what is ſaid in general upon 
this head, will be underſtood to feach no farthes 
than Where thé practice is become a mixture of 
fraud and tyranny, but will no ways be inter 
preted to extend to thoſe ſelf.denials Which the 
diſcipline' of our holy church diretts at this ſo- 
lemn ſeafon; Which have been introduced by 
reaſon and good ſenſe at firſt, atid have ſinee 
been applied to ſerve no prirpeſes; but: thoſe. 
of religion :—theſe „dy reſtraĩnitig dun appetites 
for a while, and withdrawing our thoughts from 
groſſer objects do, by a mechanical effect 
diſpoſe us for weed "ling ſober reflections, incline 
us to turn our eyes inwards upon ourſelves, and 
conſider what We are. — and what we have 
been doing; — for what intent we were ſent into 
the world, and What _ * characters we were 
* to act in it. 0 90}, 03 

It is neceffaty that the mind — at was 
certain periods, ſhould be prepared to enter into 
this aeeount; and without ſome fuch diſcipline, 
to eheek the inſolence of unreſtrained appetites, 
and call home the conſeienee the ſoal of man, 
capable as it is of brightneſs and perfectiod, 
Would ſink dowh to the loweſt deptbs of dark. 
neſs and brutality — However- true this 1s 


| there {till appears no obligatien to rüneenoé We 


innocent delights of our beings, or to affect a 
ts D 2 ſullen 
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fallen diſtaſte, againſt them. Nor, in truth. 
can even the ſuppoſition of it be well admitted: 

or pleaſures ariſing from the free and natural 
exerciſe of the faculties of the mind and body, 
to talk them down, is like talking againſt the 
frame and mechaniſm of human nature, and 
would be no leſs ſenſeleſs than the diſputing 
againſt the burning of fire, or falling downwards 
of a ſtone.—Beſides this, man is ſo contrived, 
that he. ſtands; in need of frequent repairs; 
both mind and body are apt to ſink and — 
unactive under long and clofe attention; and, 
therefore, muſt be reſtored by proper recruits, 
Some part of our time may, doubtleſs inno- 
cently and lawfully, be employed in actions 
merely diverting ;—and : whenever ſuch indul. 
gencies become. criminal, it is ſeldom the na- 
ture of the actions themſelves t the excels 
inen makes them ſo. 

But ſome one may here aſk ts av 40% pers 
are we to judge of exceſs in theſe caſes ?—lf 
tae enjoyment of the ſame ſort of pleaſures may 
be either, innocent or guilty, according to the 
uſe or abuſe of them, how ſhall we be certified 
where the boundaries lay . —or be ſpeculative 
enough to know how far We may go with, ſafe- 
ty ?—l.anſwer, there are very few, who are 
not caſuĩſts enough to make a right judgment in 
this point For ſince one principal reaſon, why 
God may be ſuppoſed to allow pleaſure in this 
World, ſeems to be for the refreſhment and re- 
„Hat | cruit 
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cruit of our ſouls and bodies, which, like 
clocks, muſt be wound up at certain intecriis 
—every man underſtands ſo much of the dae 

and mechaniſm of himſelf, to know how and 
when to unbend himſelf with ſuch relaxations as 
are neceſſary to regain his natural vigour and 
chearfulneſs, without which it is impoſſible he 
ſhould either be in a diſpoſition or capacity to 
diſcharge the ſeyeral duties of his life —Here 
then the partition becomes viſible, Won 

Whenever we pay this tribute to our appe- 
tites, ony further than is ſufficient for the pur- 
poſes for which it was firſt granted, the action 
proportionably loſes ſome ſhare of its innocence. 
be ſurpluſage of what is unneceſſarily ſpent 
on ſuch occaſions, is ſo much of the little por- 
tion of our time negligently ſquandered, which, 
in prudence, we ſhould apply better; becauſe 
it was allotted us for more important uſes, and 
a different account will be required of it at our 
hands hereafter. 
For this reaſon, does it not evidently follow, 
—that many actions and purſuits, which are 
irreproachable in their own natures, may be 
rendered blameable and vicious, from this ſingle 
conſideration, '# That they have made us waſte- 
ful of the moments of this ſhort and uncertain . 
fragment of life, which ſhould be almoſt one of 
our laſt prodigalities, fitice of them all, the leaſt 
retrievable. Vet how often is erf; in- 
ſtead of amuſement and relaxation, made the art 
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and buſineſs of life itſelf? Look round, — What 
policy, and contrivance is every day put in-prac- 
tice, for pre- engaging every day in the week, 
and parcelling out every hour of the day for one 
idleneſs or another, — lor doing nothing, —or 
ſomething worſe than nothing; — and that with 
ſo much ingenuity, as ſcarce to leave a minute 
upon their hands to reproach them. — Though 
we all. complain of the ſhortneſs of life, — yet 
how many people ſeem quite overſtocked with 
the days and hours of it, and are continually 
ſending out into the highways and ſtreets of the 
city for | gueſts, to come and take it off their 
hands.—If ſome of the, more diſtreſsful objects 
of this, kind were to ſit down, and write a bill 
of their time, though partial as that of the un- 
Juſt ſteward when they found. in reality that 
the whole ſum of it, for many years, amounted 
to little more than this, — that they had roſe. up 
to eat, — to drink, — to play, — and had laid 
down again, merely becauſe they were fit for 
nothing elſe;—-when they looked back and be- 
held this fair ſpace, capable of ſuch heavenly im- 
provements,—all ſcrauled over and defaced with 
a ſucceſſion. of ſo. many unmeaning. ciphers, — 

good God how would *. be aſhamed and 
4 Oe at te ant! ä 1 


With what refletions will 55 bas able to 
| —— themſelves i in the decline of a life ſo mi- 
wa „ it happen, as it ſo- 
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metimes does, that they have ſtood idle even 


unto the eleventh hour. We have not always 


power, and are not always in a temper, to im- 
poſe upon ourſelves.— When the edge of appe- 
tite is worn down, and the fpirits of youthful 
days are cooled, which hurried us on in a circle 
of pleaſure and impertinence — then reaſon and 
reflection will have the weight which they de- 
ſerve ;—afflitions , 'orthe bed of ſickneſs, will 
ſupply the place of -conſctence;—and if they 
ſhould fail, —old age will overtake us at laſt,— 
and ſhew us the paſt purſuits of life, — and force 
us to look upon them in their true point of view. 
If there is any thing more to caſt a cloud 
upon ſo melancholy a proſpect as this ſhews.us, 
Ait is ſurely the difficulty and hazard of having 
all the work of the day to perform. in-the laſt 
hour;—of making an atonement, to God, when 
we have no ſacrifice. to offer him, but the dregs 
and / infirmities of thoſe days, when we could 
have no pleaſure jn them. 1114 


How far God may be pleaſed to accept ſuch 
late and imperfe& ſervices, are-beyond the in- 
tention of this diſcourſe —Whatever ſtreſs ſome 
may lay upon it,—a death-bed repentance is but 
a weak and ſlender plank to truſt our all upon. 
— Such as it is;—to that, and God's infinite 
mercies, we commit them,” who will not em- 


' ploy that time and opportunity he has given to 


provide a better ſecurity. | 
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That we may all make a right uſe of the time 


atforted- us,—God grant through the merits of 
"me Sen Jeſus Lars Amen. f 5 
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SERMON XXXVII 
On Enthuſiaſm. | 
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St. Joux xv. 3. 


— ro without me, ye can do nothing. 


Oo UR Saviour „in the FOWL part of the 
verſe, having told his diſciples ,—That he was 
the vine, and that they were only branches 
intimating, in what a degree their good fruits, 
as well as the ſucceſs of all their endeavours, 
were to depend upon his communications with 
them; — he cloſes the illuſtration with the infe- 
rence. from it, in the words of the text, For 
without me, ye can do nothing.—In the xxth 
chapter to the Romans, where the manner is ex- 
plained. in which a chriſtian ſtands by faith ,— 
there is a like illuſtration made uſe of, and 
probably with an eye to this, —where St. Paul 
inſtructs us,—that a good man ſtands as the 
branch of a wild olive does, when it is grafted 
into a good olive tree;—and that,is,—it flou- 
riſhes not through its own virtue, but in virtue 

| of 
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of the root, and ſuch à root as ĩs naturally not 


its own. | 


It is very remarkable in that paſſage, — that 
the apoſtle calls a bad man a wild olive tree 
not barely a branch, as in the other caſe; but 
a tree, which having a root of its own, ſup- 
ports itſelf, and ſtands in its own ſtrength and 
brings forth its own fruit And ſo does every 
bad man in reſpect of the wild and ſour fruit of a 
vicious and corrupt heart— According to the 
reſergblance „if the apoſtle intended it, —he is 
a tree — has a root of his own,—and fruitful- 
neſs, ſuch as it is, with a power to bring it 
forth without help. But in reſpect of religion, 
and the moral improvements of virtue and good- 
neſs, — the apoſtle calls us, and reaſon tells us, 
we are no more than a branch; and all our fruit- 
fulneſs, and all our ſupport, - depend ſo much 
upon the influence and communications of God, 
that without him we can do nothing ,—as 
our Saviour declares in the text. There is 
ſcarce any point in our religion wherein men 
have run into ſuch violent extremes as in the 
ſenſes given to this, and ſuch like declarations 
in Scripture ,—of our ſufficiently being of God; 
—ſome underſtanding them fo, as to leave no 
meaning at all in them; others, too much. 
the one interpreting the gifts and influences of 
the ſpirit, ſo as to deſtroy the truth of all ſuch 
promiſes and declarations in the goſpel the 
other carrying their notions of them ſo high, as 

to 
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to deſtroy the reaſon of the goſpel itſelf, and 


render the chriſtian religion, which conſiſts of 
ſober and conſiſtent doctrines, - the moſt intoxi- 
cated, the moſt wild and e rgnse l inſtitu- 
tion that ever was in the world. 

This being premiſed, I know not how. can 
more ſeaſonably engage your attention this day, 
than by a ſhort examination of each of theſe 
errors; —in doing Which, as I ſhall take ſome 

pains to reduce both the extremes of them to 
reaſon, —it will neceſſarily lead me, at the ſame 
time, to mark the ſafe and true doctrine of our 
church, concerning the promiſed influences and 
operations of the ſpirit of God upon our hearts; 
Which, however depreciated through the firſt 
 miſtake,—or boaſted of beyond meaſure through 
te ſecond, —muſt nevertheleſs be ſo limited and 
underſtood, — as, on one hand, to make the 
goſpel of Chriſt conſiſtent with itſelf and, on 
the-other, to make it conſiſtent With reaſon and 
common ſenſe. 

If we conſider the many 0 ae 
ata our Saviour tells his followers, before 
his crucifixion, That God would. ſend his ſpirit 
the comforter amongſt them, to ſupply his place 
in their hearts; and, as in the text ,— that 
without him, they could do nothing: — if we 
conceive them as ſpoken to his diſciples with an 
immediate view to the emergencies they were 
under, from their natural incapacities of finiſh- 
ing the great work he had left them, and build- 
03 | mg 
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ing n chat large foundation he had laid 
without ſome extraordinary help and guidance 
to carry them through, — no one can diſpute 
that evidence and confirmation which was after 
given of ts truth; - as our Lord's diſciples were 
illiterate men, conſequently unſkilled in the arts 
and acquired ways of perſuaſion.— Unleſs this 
want had been ſupplied the firſt obſtacle to 
their labours muſt! have diſcouraged and put an 
end to them for ever. As they had no language 
but their on, without the gift of tongues they 
could not have preached the goſpel except in 
Judea;—and as they had no authority of their 
own, — without the ſupernatural one of ſigns 
and wonders, —they could not vouch: for the 
truth of it beyond the limits where it was firſt 
tranſacted.— In this work, doubtleſs, all their 
ſufficiency and power of acting was immediately - 
from God;—his holy fpirit, as he had promiſed 
them, ſo it gave them a mouth and wiſdom 
Which all their adverſaries were not able to gain- 
ſay or reſiſt. So that without him without 
theſe extraordinary gifts, in the moſt literal 
ſenſe of the words, they could do nothing. 
But beſides this plain application of the text to 
thoſe particular perſons and times, hen God's 
ſpirit was poured down in that ſignal manner 
held ſacred to this day, — there is ſomething in 
them to be extended further, which chriſtians 
of all ages, and, I hope, of all denominations, 
. in, — and that is, the 
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ordinary nabe and influences of the ſpirit 
of God in our hearts, for moral and virtuous 
improvements; theſe, both in their natures as 
well as intentions, being altogether different 
from the others above-mentioned conferred upon 
the diſciples of our Lord. — The one were mira- 
culous gifts, —in which the endowed perſon 
contributed nothing, -which advanced human na- 
ture above itſelf, and raiſed all its projeCtile 
ſprings above their fountains; enabling them to 
ſpeak and act ſuch things, and in'fach manner, 
as Was impoſſible for men not infpired and pre- 
ternaturally upheld. In the other caſe, the helps 
ſpoken of were the influences of God's ſpirit, 
which upheld us from falling below the dignity 
of our nature: that divine aſſiſtance which 
graciouſly kept us from falling, and enabled us 
to perform the holy profeſſions of our religion. 
——— Though theſe are equally called ſpiritual 
gifts, they are not, as in the firſt caſe, the 
entire works of the ſpirit, but the vale co- 
operations of it with our own endeavours; and 
are ordinarily what every ſincere and well dit 
poſed chriſtian has reaſon to pray for, and ex- 
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pect from the ſame fountain of ſtrength, ho a 
has r to give his holy ſpicit to them that 9 
aur ir £44 th 

From this point, which is the true dorins tu 
of 6 our church, —the two parties begin to divide * 
both from it and each other — each of them — 


equally miſapplying theſe paſſages. of Scripture, 
110 and 
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and wreſting them to, extremes equally Pert 
cious . 

To begin with the firſts, of whom. ſhould 
you enquire the explanation and meaning of this 
or of other texts, —wherein the aſſiſtance of 
God's grace and holy ſpirit is implied as neceſ- 
ſary to ſanctify our nature, and enable us to 
ſerve. and pleaſe God ?- ITbey will anſwer, 
That no doubt all our parts and abilities are the 
gifts of God Whois the original author of 
our nature — and, of, conſequence, of all that 
belongs thereto,— That, ar by him we live, and 
move. and have our being — we muſt, in cqurſe 
depend upon him for all our actions whatſoever, 
ſinee We muſt depend upon him even for our 
life, and for every moment of its continuance. 
— That, from this view of our ſtate and natural 
dependence, it is certain they will ſay We 
can do nothing without his help. But then 
they will add, — that it concerns us no farther 
as chriſtians, than as we are men; the ſanctity 
of our liyes, the religious habits and improve- 
ments of our hearts, in no other ſenſe depend- 
ing upon God, than the moſt indifferent of our 
actions, or the natural exerciſe af any of the 
other powers he has given us. —Agteeably with 
this, that the ſpiritual gifts ſpoken of in Scrip- 
ture, are to be underſtood by way of accom- 
modation, to ſignify the natural or acquired 
gifts of a man's mind; ſuch as memory, fancy, 
wit t 6p eloquence ; Which, in a ſtrict and philo- 
164 ſophical 
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ſophical ſenſe, may be called ſpirituul; A becauſe 


they tranſcend the mechanical powers of matter, 
Land proceed more or Jeſs! from the“ rational 
ſoul; Wlich is a ſpiritual ſubſtane. 
Whether theſe ought, in propriety, to be 
called Apiritual gifts, 1 ſhall not eontend, as it 
ſeems à mere diſpute /about Words but it is 
enough that the interpretation cuts the knot, in- 
ſtead of untying it; and, beſides, explains away 
all Rind of meaning in the above promiſes.— 
And the error of them ſeems to ariſe; in the 
Aſt place, from not diſtinguiſhing that theſe 
ſpiritual: gifts, — if they muſt be called fo, —ſuch 
as memory, ſaney and wit, and other endow: 
ments of the mind; Mhith-are/knownby the 
name of natural parts, belong merely to us as 
men; and whether the different degrees, by 
Which we excel euch other in them; äriſe from 
a natural difference of our ſouls Lor a Happier 
diſpoſition of the” organical parts of us. They 
are ſuch, however, as God originally beſtows 
upon us, and with Which, in a great meaſure, 
v are ſent into the world. But the moral 
gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ala which are more com- 
monly called the fruits of the ſpirit cannot be 
oonſined within this deſeription. We eonie not 
into the world equipt with virtues; as we do 
with talents; if We did, we ſhould come into 
the world With that which robbed virtue of its 
beſt title both to preſent commendlation and fu- 
ture reward. — The «gift of continency depends 
oh SUMGOL not, 
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not, as theſe affirm, upon a mere coldneſs of 
the conſtitution or patience and humility from 
an inſenſibllit y of it; but they are virtues inſen- 
ſibly wrought in us by the endeavours of our 
own wills and concurrent influences of a gra- 
cious agent; — and the religibus improvements 
ariſing” from thence, ate ſe far from being the 
effects of nature, ane a ſit diſpoſition of the ſeve. 
ral parts and Cegunlesl powers given us, that 
the conitfary is true namely. that the ſtream 
of our affe ctions and appetites but too naturally 
carry us the other way. Fer this, let any man 
lay his hand upon his heart, and reflect what 
has paſt Within him, in the Joverdt conflicts of 
meeknefs/—tetnperance,— chaſtity, and other 
ſelf.denials and he will need no a argu- 
ment for his conviction.— | COME: 1s 
This hint leads to the true awer to the 
above miſinterpretation of the text,. That 'we 
depend upon God in no other ſenſe for our vir 
tues, —than we neceſſarily do for every thing 
elſe; and that the fruits of the ſpirit are merely 
the determinations and efforts of our own reaſon, 
—and as much our own aceompliſnments, as 
any other improvements are bows effect of our 
own diligence and induſtr yx. 22016 
This account, by the way, is oppoſite” to 
the apoſtle's;— who tells us, It is God that 
worketh in us both to do and will, of his good 
pleaſure. Alt is true, though we are born ig- 
norant, We can make ourſelyes ſkillful We 
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can acquire arts and ſciences by our on appli. 
cation and ſtudy.— But the caſe is not the ſame 
in reſpect of goodneſs. We ean arquire arts 
and ſeiences, becauſe we lay under no natural 
indiſpoſition or backwardneſs to that acquire. 
ment. For nature, though it be corrupt, yet 
ſtill it is curious and buſy after knowledge. 
But it does not appear, that to; goodneſs and 
ſanctity of manners we have the ſame natural 
propenſity.Luſts within, and temptations 
without, ſet up ſo ſtrong a confederacy againſt 
it, as we are never able to ſurmount by our 
own ſtrength. However firmly we may think 
we ſtand, - the beſt of us are but upheld, and 
graciouſly kept upright; and whenever this di- 
vine aſſiſtance is withdrawn, —or ſuſpended ,— 
all hiſtory, eſpecially the ſacred, is full of me- 
lancholy inſtances of What man is, when God 
leaves him to himſelf . he is even a thing 
of nou ght. 
Whether it Was four a dee experience 
of this truth in themſelves, —or ſome traditions 
handed from the Seripture account of it ;—or 
that it was; in ſome meaſure, deducible from 
the principles of reaſon, —in the writings of 
ſome of the wiſeſt of the heathen philoſophers, 
we find the ſtrongeſt traces of the perſuaſion of 
God's aſſiſting men to virtue and probity of 


manners. of the greateſt maſters of-reaſon- 
ing amongſt the ancients acknowledges, that 
nothing great and exalted can be atchieved, inc 
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divino aflatu;—and Seneca, to the ſame purs 
poſe , nulla mens bona ſine deo; that no ſoul 
can be good without divine aſſiſtance. Now 
whatever comments may be put upon ſuch paſ. 
ſages in their writings, —it is certain thoſe in 
Scripture can receive no other, to be conſiſteut 
with themſelves, than what has been given. 
And though, in vindication of human liberty, it 
is as certain on the other hand, that education, 
precepts, examples, pious inclinations, and prac- 
tical diligence, are great and meritorious advan- 
ces towards a religious ſtate; yet the ſtate it- 
ſelf is got and finiſhed by God's grace; and the 
concurrence of his ſpirit upon tempers thus hap- 
pily pre-diſpoſed ,—and honeſtly» making uſe of 
ſuch fit means :—and unleſs thus much is under- 
ſtood from them,—the ſeveral- expreſſions in 
Scripture, where the offices of the Holy Ghoſt 
conducive to this end, are enumerated;—ſuch 
as cleanſing,” guiding, renewing, comforting, 
ſtrengthening and eſtabliſhing us, —are a ſet of 
unintelligible words, which may amuſe, but 
can convey little light to the underſtanding. 

This is all I have time left to ſay at preſent 
upon the firſt error of thoſe, who, by too looſe. 
an interpretation of the gifts and fruits of the 
ſpirit, explain away the whole ſenſe and mean- 
ing of them, and thereby render not only the 
promiſes, but the comforts of them too, of none 
effect. Concerning which error, I have only 
to add this by way of extenuation of it — that I 
Vor. VI. E believe 
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believe the great and unedifying rout made about 
ſunctification and regeneration" in the middle of 
the laſt century — and the enthuſiaſtic extrava- 
gancies into which the communications of the 
ſpirit have been carried by ſo many deluded or 
deluding people in this, are two of the great 
cauſes which have driven many a ſober man into 
the oppoſite extreme, againſt which I have ar. 
gued. Ne if the dread of ſavouring too much 
of religion in their interpretations has done this 
ill ſervice let us enquire, on the other hand, 
whether the affectation of too much religion in 
the other extreme, has not miſled others full as 
far from truth, and further from the reaſon and 
n of the goſpel, than the firſt. 
I have already proved by 3 argu- 
ments, that the influence of the holy ſpirit of 


God is neceſſary to render the imperfect ſacriſice 
of our obedience pleaſing to our Maker. — He 


hath promiſed to perfect hit ſtrength in our 
weakneſs. With this aſſurance we ought to be 
ſatisfied ;——eſpecially ſince our Saviour hath 


thought proper to mortify all ſerupulous enqui- 


ries into operations of this kind, by comparing 


them to the wind, which bloweth where it lifteth;. 
and thou heareſt the ſound thereof , but canſt 


not tell whence it comet h, or whither it goeth : 

—ſo is every one that is born of the ſpirit.— 
Let humble gratitude acknowledge the effect, 
pry we an 14 nion to eee the 
f mmer ffno en, N. 
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We are told, without this aſſiſtance, we ean 
Jo nothing we are told, from the ſame au- 
thority, we can do all through Chriſt that 
ſtrengthens us. We are commanded to work 
aut our own ſalvation with fear and rrembling. 
The reaſon, immediately follows; for it i- God 
that worketh in you, both ta will and 0 do, of 
his own good pleaſure.—From. theſe, and many; 
other repeated paſſages, it. is evident, that the 
aſſiſtances of grace were not intended to deſtroy, 
but to co- operate with the endeavours of man, 
Hand are derived from God in the ſame manner 
as all natural powers. Indeed, without this in- 
terpretation, how could the Almighty addreſs. 
himſelf to man as a rational being? how could 
his actions be his own ?—how. could he be con- 
ſidered as a blameable or rewardable creature? 
From this account of the conſiſtent opinions 
of a ſober· minded chriſtian, let us take a view 
of the miſtaken enthuſiaſt. See him oſtenta-· 
tiouſly cloathed with the out ward garb of ſanRti- 
ty, to attract the eyes of the vulgar——See- A 
chearful demeanour, the natural reſult of an eaſy 
and ſelf-applauding heart, ſtudiouſly avoided as 
criminal—$ee his countenance overſpread with 
a melancholy gloom and deſpondence;—as if re- 
ligion, which is evidently calculated to make 
us happy in this life as well as the next, was 
the parent of ſullenneſs and diſcontent, —Hear 
him pouring forth his phariſaical ejaculations on 


his journey, or in the ſtreets Hear him boaſt- 
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ing of extraordinary communications with the 
God of all knowledge, and at the ſame time of: 
fending againſt the common rules of his own 
native language, and the plainer diftates of 
common ſenſe.— Hear him arrogantly thanking 
bis God, that he is not as other men are; and, 
with more than papal uncharitablenefs, very li- 
berally Allotting the portion of the damned, to 
every chriſtian whom he, partial judge, Jodi 
leſs perfect than Wümfelf- 00 every chriſtian who 
is walking on in the paths of duty with ſober 
vigilance, aſpiring to perfection by progreſ- 
ſive attainments, and ſeriouſly endeavouring, 
through a rational faith in his Redeemer, to 
make his calling and election ſure. | 

There have been no ſets in the chriſtian 
world, however abſurd, which have not en- 
deavoured to ſupport their opinions by argu- 
ments drawn from Setipture r or 
mifapplied. e 

We had a melancholy inſtance of this in our 
own country, in the laſt century ,—when the 
church of Chriſt, as well as the government, 
during that period of national confuſion, was 
torn aſunder into various ſects and factions 


when ſome men pretended to have Scripture 


precepts, parables, or prophecies to plead, in 
favour” of the moſt impious abſurdities that falſe- 
hood could advance. The ſame ſpirit which 
prevailed amongſt the fanaticks, ſeems to have 
gone forth among theſe modern enthuſiaſts, — 

Faith, 
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Faith, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtick of a 
chriſtian, is defined by them not as a rational 
aſſent of the underſtanding , to truths which are 
eſtabliſned by indiſputable authority, but as a 
violent perſuaſion of mind, that they are inſtan- 
taneouſly become the children of God—that the 
whole ſcore of their ſins is for ever blotted out, 
without the payment of one tear: of repentance. 
—Pleaſing doctrine this to the fears and paſſions. 
of mankind !-——promiſing fair to gain proſelytes 
of the vicious and impenitent. 

Pardons and indulgences are the great ſupport 
of papal power; but theſe modern empiricks in 
religion have improved upon the ſcheme, pre- 
tending to have diſcoyered an infallible noſtrum 
for all incurables; ſuch as will preſerve them 
for ever, —And notwithſtanding We have inſtan- 
ces of notorious offenders among the warmeſt 
advocates for ſinleſs perfection, the charm con- 
tinues powerful. Did theſe viſionary notions of 
an heated imagination tend only to amuſe the 
fancy, they might be treated with contempt 
but when they depreciate all moral attainments; 
hen the ſuggeſtions of a frantic brain are 
blaſphemouſly aſcribed to the holy ſpirit of God; 
—when faith and divine love are placed in op- 
poſition, to practical virtues, they then become 
the objects of averſion. In one ſenſe, indeed, 
many of theſe deluded people demand our ten- 
dereſt compaſſion, —whoſe diſorder is in the 
head rather than the heart: and who call for the 
E 3 aid 
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aid of a phyſician who can eure the diſtempered 


ſtate of the body, rather tun one 1 1 


ſooth the anxieties of the mind. 


Indeed, in many caſes, they ſeem ſo much 


above the {kill of either, that unleſs God in 


his mercy rebuke this ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which 


is gone out amongſt us, no one can pretend to 
ſay how far it may go, or What miſchiefs it 


may do in thefe kingdoms.— Already it has 


taught us as much blaſphemous language z—and, 


if it goes on, by the ſamples given us in their 
journals, Will fill us with as many legendary 


accounts of viſions and revelations, as we have 


formerly had from the church of Rome. And 


or any ſecurity we have againſt it ,—when time 


Hall ſerve, it may as effectually convert the 


profeſſors of it, even into popery itſelf, — con- 


ſiſtent with their own principles; for they 


have nothing more to do than to ſay, that the 


ſpirit which inſpired them, has ſignified, that 
the pope is inſpired as well as they ,—and con- 
ſequently is infallible.— After which I cannot 
ſee how they can poſſibly refrain going to _ 

conſiſtent with 'their own principles. — — 
Thus much for theſe two oppoſite errors ;— 
the examination of which has taken up ſo much 
time,—that I have little left to add, but to beg 
of God, by the aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit, to 
preſerve us equally from both extremes, and 
enable us to form ſuch right and wörthy appre- 
ee of our 5 religion, that it may 
never 
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never ſuffer,” through the coolneſs of our con- 
ceptions of it, on one hand, —or the immode- 
rate heat of them, on the other; — but that we 
may at all times ſee it, as it is, and as it was 
deſigned by its bleſſed Founder, as the moſt ra- 
tional, ſober and conſiſtent inſtitution that could 


have been given to the ſons of men. 
nn to . an 
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Let. Us hear the conclufi on of the whole matter Far 
od, and keep his commandments : For this is the 
whole duty of man. 


Tas wiſe man, in the beginning of this 
book, had propoſed it as a grand query to be 
diſcuſſed — To nd out what war good for the 
ſons f men, which they ſhould do under the 
heavens ,-all oh days of their live: That is, 
What was the _— employment, and the chief 


and proper buſineſs, which they ſhould apply 


themſelves to in this world. And here, in the 
text, after a fair diſcuſſion of the queſtion, he 
aſſerts it to be the buſineſs of religion, the 

8 E 4 fearing 


ee 
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fearing God, and keeping his commandments.— 


This was the concluſion of the whole matter, 


and the natural reſult of all his debates and en. 
quiries.— And I am perſuaded, -the'more' obſer: 
vations we make upon the ſhort life of man,. 
the more we experience, — and the longer trials 
we have of the world, —and the ſeveral preten.- 
ſions it offers to our happineſs, the more we 
ſhall be engaged to think, like him,—that we 
can never find what we look for in any other 
thing which we do under the heayens, except 
in that of duty and obedience to God,—In the 
courſe of the wiſe man's examination. of | this 
point, —we find a great many beautiful reflec- 
tions upon human affairs, all tending to illuſtrate 
the concluſion he draws; and as they are ſuch 
as are apt to offer themſelves to the thoughts of 
every ſerious and conſiderate man, — I cannot do 
better than renew the impreſſions SID retouch- 
ing the principal arguments of his diſcourſe ,— 
before I proceed to the n uſe and pe 
tion of the whole. 

In the former part of his book: he had taken 
into his conſideration thoſe ſeveral ſtates of life 
to which men uſually apply. themſelves for hap- 
pineſs; — firſt, learning, wiſdom ;— next. 
mirth, jollity and pleaſure ;—then power and 
greatneſs ,—riches and poſſeſſions. All of 
which are ſo far from anſwering the end for 
which they were at firſt purſued, that, by a 
great n of arguments, —he proves them 


ſeyer- 
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ſeverally to be ſo many ore travels which God 
had given to the ſons of men to be exerciſed 
therewith ;—and inſtead of being any, or all of 
them, our proper end and employment, or ſuf- 
ficient. to our-happineſs he makes it plain, by 
a ſeries of obſervations upon the life of man. 
that they are ever likely to end with others 
where they had done with him — that is, in 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit. | 

Then he takes notice of the ſeveral * 
of life, Which perpetually rob us of what little 
ſweets the fruition of theſe objects might ſeem 
to promiſe us, —both with regard to our en- 
deavours and our perſons in this world. 

Iſt, With regard to our endeavours, — he 
ſhews that the moſt likely ways and means are 
not always effectual for the attaining of their 
end: — that, in general, the utmoſt that human 
councils - and prudence can provide for, is to 
take care, When they contend in a race, that 
they be ſwifter than thoſe who run againſt 
them ;—or when they are to fight a battle, that 


they be ſtronger than thoſe whom they are to 


encounter. — And yet afterwards, in the;ninth 
chapter, he obſerves, that the race is not to the 
ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong ;—neither yet 
bread to the wiſe —nor yet riches to men of 
underſtanding,—nor favour to men of ſkill ;— 
but time and chance happens to them all. 
That there are ſecret workings in human affairs, 
Which over- rule all human contrivance, and 

counter- 
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counterplot the wiſeſt_ of our couneils, in ſo 
ſtrange and unexpected a manner, as to caſt a 
damp we. on our n ne ad nn! en- 
deavours.' Nl 5 
And then, for thofe bd to which our 


N are as liable as our labours —he ob- 


ſerves theſe three things; —firſt, the natural in- 
firmities of our bodies, which alternately lay 
us open to the ſad changes of pain and ſickneſs; 
which; in the fifth chapter, he ſtiles wrath and 
forrow; under which, when a man lies lan- 
guiſhing, none of his worldly enjoyments will 
ſignify much.—Like one that fingeth fongs with 
a heavy heart, neither mirth, nor power, 
nor riches, ſhall afford him eaſe ,—nor will all 


their force be able ſo to ſtay the ſtroke of na. 


ture, hut that he halt be cut off in the mid} 
of his days, aud then all his thoughts periſi.— 
Or elſe, What is no uncommon ſpectacle, — in 
the midſt of all his luxury, he may waſte away 
the greateſt part of his life with much wearineſs 
and anguiſh; and with the long torture of an un- 
relenting diſeaſe, he may wiſh himſelf to go 
down into the grave, and to be fet at liberty 
from all his poſſeſſions, and all 1 ann at 


the fame time, 4: 27 } 


+ 2dly, If it be ſappoſed, — by: the grength 
af ſpirits, and the natural chearfulneſs of a man's 


temper, he ſhould eſcape theſe," and live many 
years; and rejoice in them all, - Which is not 


che a of many;—yet, /e muſt remember the 
ö | days 
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days of darkneſs ;—that'is they who devote 
themſelves to a perpetual round of mirth and 
pleaſure, cannot ſo manage matters as to avoid 
the thoughts of their future ſtates, and the 
anxiety about what ſhall become of them here- 
after, "when they are to depart out of this 
world; that they cannot ſo crowd their heads, 
and fill up their time with other matters, but 
that the remembrance of this will ſometimes be 
uppermoſt, and thruſt itſelf upon their minds 
whenever they are retired and ſerious. Aid as 
this will naturally preſent to them a dark pro- 
ſpect of their future happineſs, it muſt, at the 
ſame time, prove no ſmall dam̃p and 1 to 
what they would enjoy at preſent. 
But, in the third place, — ſuppoſe a man 
ſhould- be able to avoid ſickneſs, — and to put 
the trouble of zheſe' thoughts likewiſe far from 
him, —yet there is ſomething elſe which he can- 
not pofſibly decline old age will unavoidably 
ſteal upon him, with all the infirmities of it ,— 
when, as he expreſſes it, the grinders ſhall be 
few, and appetite. ceaſes ; when thoſe who look 
out of the windows ſhall be darkned, and the 
keepers of the houſe ſhall tremble. When a man 
ſhall become a burden to himſelf, and to his 
friends, - when, perhaps, thoſe of his neareſt 
relations, whom he hath moſt obliged by kind- 
neſs, ſhall think it time for him to depart, to 
creep off the ſtage, and make room for fue. 
W generations. | 115 By -: 
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And then, after a little funeral pomp of mour. 
ner going about the ſtreets ,—a man ſhall be 
buried out of the way, and in a year or two 
be as much forgotten, as if he had never exiſted. 
For there is no remembrance, ſays he, of 
the wife more than the fool, —ſeeing that which 
now is, in the days to come, ſhall be forgotten; 
every day producing ſomething which ſeems 


new and ſtrange; to take up men's talk and 


wonder, and to drown the nn of former 

e eee actions. — 0 
And I appeal to any rational man, 5 
cheſe are not ſome of the moſt material reflec- 
tions about human affairs, Which occur to 
every one who gives himſelf the leaſt leiſure to 
think about them? Now, from all theſe pre- 
miſes put together, Solomon infers this ſhort 
conclufion in the text. That to fear God, and 
keep his commandments; is the whole of man; 
that, to be ſerious in the matter of religion, 
and careful about our future ſtates, is that 
which, after all our other experiments, will be 
found to be our chief happineſs, — our greateſt 
intereſt. our greateſt wiſdom, — and that which 
moſt of all deſerves our care and application.— 
This muſt ever be the laſt reſult, and the upſhot 
of every wiſe man's obſervations upon all theſe 
tranſitory things, and upon the vanity of their 
ſeveral pretences to our well-being ;—and we 
may depend upon it, as an everlaſting truth, — 
Wat we can never find what we ſeek for in any 
other 
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other courſe, or any other object, but this 
one and the more we know and think, and 
the more experience we have of the world; and 
of ourſelves, the more we are convinced of this 
truth, and led back by it to reſt our ſouls upon 
that God from whence we came. Every cont 
ſideration upon the life of man tends to engage 
us to this point, — to be in earneſt in the eon. 
cernment of religion; to love and fear God. 
to provide for our true intereſt, —and do our: 
ſelves the moſt effectual ſervice by devoting 
ourſelves to him,—and always thinking of him, 
Aas he is the true and final re ob rea- 
ſonable and an immortal ſpirit. * 
And indeed one would think it next to im- 
poſſible - did not the commonneſs of the thing 
take off from the wonder —that a man Who 
thinks at all, —ſhould let his whole life be a 
contradiction to ſuch obvious reflections. | 
The vanity and emptineſs of worldly goods 


and enjoyments,—the ſhortneſs S_ 


of life, the unalterable event hanging over our 
heads, — that, in a few days, we muſt all of 
ur go to that place from whence we ſhall not re- 
turn the certainty of this, the uncertainty 
of the time when, — the immortality of the ſoul, 
—the doubtful and momentous iſſues of eternity, 
the terrors of damnation, and the glorious 
things which are ſpoken of the city of God, are 
meditations ſo obvious, and ſo naturally check 
and block up a man's way, —are ſo very in- 
tereſting, and, above all, ſo unavoidable, — that 
| it 


J 


it is aſtoniſhing how it was poſſible, at any 
time, for mortal man to have his head full of 
any thing elſe . — And yet, Was the ſame per- 
ſon to take a view of the ſtate of the world, — 
how; flight an obſervation would conyince him, 
that the wonder lay, in fact, on the other ſide; 
—and that, as: wiſely as we all diſcourſe, and 
philoſophize de contemptu mundi et fuga aul; ; 
vet, for one who really acts in the world 
conſiſtent with his on reflections upon it,. — 
that there are multitudes who ſeem to take aim 
at nothing higher; and, as empty a thing as 
it is —are ſo dazzled with, as to think it meet 
to build tabernacles of reſt upon jit, — and ſay, 
I is good to be here. Whether, as an able en- 
quirer into this paradox gueſſes, whether it is, 
that men do not heartily believe ſuch a thing as 
a future ſtate of happineſs and miſery , —or if 
they do, - that they do not actually and ſeriouſly 
conſider, it but ſuffer it to lay. dormant and 
unactive within them, —and ſo are as little af. 
fected with it, as if, in truth, they believed it 
not or Whether they look upon it through 
that end of the perſpective which repreſents as 
afar off. and ſo. are more , forcibly. drawn by 
the nearer, though the leſſer, load - ſtone 
whether. theſe, or Whatever other cauſe may be 
aſſigned for it, the obſervation is inconteſtible, 
that the bulk of mankind, in paſſing through 
this vale of - miſery ,—uſe it nat ac 4 well to 
refreſh. and allay, — but fully to quench, and ſa- 
tisfy their thirſt;——minding, or as the Apoſtle 
ſays, 
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ſays,” reliſhing earthly. things, making PM = 
the end and ſum: total of their deſires and wiſhes, 


and, in one word, —loving this world—juſt 5 


as they are commanded, to ſove God z—that is, 
with all their heart, with all their foul, — 
with all their mind and ſtrength. But this is 
not the ſtrangeſt part of this paradox man 
ſhall not only lean and reſt upon the world with 
his whole ſtreſs, but, in many inſtances, hall 
live notoriouſly bad and vicious hen he is 
reproved, he ſhall ſeem convinced hen he 
is obſerved ,—he mall be aſhamed;— when he 
purſues his ſin, — he will do it in the dark and 
when he has done it, ſhall: even be diſſatisſied 
with himſelf: yet ſtill, this ſhall, produce no 
alteration in his conduct. Tell him he ſhall one | 
day die; — or bring the event ſtill nearer and 
ſhew, that, according to the courſe of nature, 
he cannot” poſſibly: live many years, he will 
ſigh ; perhaps, and tell you, he is convinced 
of that, as much as reaſon and experience can 
make ee and urge to him, — that 
after death comes judgment, and that he will 
certainly there be dealt with by a juſt God ac- 
cording to his actions he will thank God he 
is no deiſt and tell you, with the ſame grave 
face —he is thoroughly convinced of that too; 
and as he believes, - no doubt, he trembles 
too: and yet after all, with all this conviction 
upon his mind, you will ſee; bim ſtill perſevere 
in the ſame courſe, — and commit his ſin with as 
certain an event and reſolution, as if he knew 
7 8 "© no 
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no argument againſt it. Theſe notices of 
things, however terrible and true, paſs through 
his underſtanding as an eagle een the air, 
that leaves no path behind. 1 

So that, upon the whole, inſtead of und 
ing with occaſions to ſet us ſeriouſly on think- 
ing the world might diſpenſe with many more 
calls of this kind and were they ſeven times 
as many as they 'are,—confidering what inſuf. 
ficient" uſe we make of thoſe we have, all, I 
fear, would be little 'enough to bring theſe 
things'to our remembrance as often, and engage 
us to lay them to our hearts with that affectio. 
nate concern, Which the weight and intereſt of 
them requires at our hands. —Sooner or later, 
the moſt inconſiderate of us all ſhall find, with 
Solomon, — that to do this ene is the 
WOW? of man. 

And Fcannot condbinte this Giſcourſs _ his 
words better than with a ſhort-and earneſt ex- 
hortation, that the ſolemnity of this ſeaſon ,— 
and the meditations to whieh it is devoted, may 
lead you up to the true knowledge and practice 
of the Tame. point, of fearing God and keeping 
his commandments, — and convince you, as it 
did him, of the indiſpenſable neceſſity of making 
that the buſineſs of a man's life, which is the 
chief end of his being re ee min; 


and falvation of his ſoul. | 


Whieh may God grant, for the fake of Jefus | 
Chriſt. Amen. _ AP- * 
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